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REVIEWS 



FROM NEW MEXICO 



Red Earth: Poems of New Mexico, by Alice Corbin. 

Ralph Fletcher Seymour, Chicago. 

If a book is born out of high deliberation, then the 
shrewdest comment on it shall come out of high deliber- 
ation. 

There are books all aloof from life's tumult, like 
out-of-the-way corner haunts where the flair of life equals 
the most vivid of flowers; and the mob, the stenches, the 
clumping feet and the poking sightseers are not of it. 

Such a book is Alice Corbin's Red Earth — clean and 
aloof as the high deliberate table-lands where it was 
written; elusive as the grave, questioning faces of the dying 
nations of copper-skinned people whose last homes are 
there. 

Here is a poem, Trees and Horses. It reads: 

Trees stand motionless among themselves; 

Some are solitary. 

Horses wander over wide pastures; 

At night they herd closely, 

Rumps hunched to the wind. 

. The verbal weaving here is simple and direct as the 
stripes in an Indian blanket. Of course, there are touch- 
and-go readers who would get this as only an over-stressed 
statement of livery-stable fact. Still others of us get an 
impressionist painting of few lines. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Those who read a poem, hear a song, look at a picture, 
must have seen some semblance of the thing the artist 
is trying to tell, sing or paint; else it is no use at all to 
read, hear or look at what that artist attempts to deliver. 
Take Afternoon as Alice Corbin saw it once on the high 
deliberate plateau of New Mexico: 

Earth tips to the west 

And the hills lean backward — 

Cedar-trees 

Hugging the hillsides. 

Smoke drifts in the valley — 
The pinto sun 
Nickers over the gate 
Of the home corral. 

Here is a woman who has read nearly all books of im- 
portance, and in the centres of so-called culture absorbed 
wide ranges of intellectual fact. And in the piece titled 
Sunlight, written amid the aloof heights of New Mexico, 
she voices the heart of a myriad of sunburnt farmers and 
farmers' wives who joined the ashes of their ancestors 
with peace and few regrets. Sunlight reads: 

The sunlight is enough, 

And the earth sucking life from the sun. 

Horses in a wide field are a part of it, 

Dappled and white and brown; 

Trees are another kind of life, 

Linked to us but not understood. 

(Whoever can understand a horse or a tree 

Can understand a star or a planet. 

But one may feel things without understanding, 

Or one may understand them through feeling.) 
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From New Mexico 

The simple light of the sun is enough. 

One will never remember 

A greater thing when one dies 

Than sunlight falling aslant long rows of corn, 

Or rainy days heavy with grey sullen skies. 

Not love, not the intense moment of passion, 

Not birth, is as poignant 

As the sudden flash that passes, 

Like light reflected in a mirror, 

From nature to us. 

The last five lines are five too many. The fault is 
"the crime of adjectives," and negations that blur too 
dark a gray over the already decently crossed slants of 
afternoon light. 

Joseph Warren Beach once wrote of a poet, "He has 
been known to cry, but never to weep." That would 
apply to Red Earth, the book. 

Attractions of a house swept and garnished, ready for 
a hurdy-gurdy or the undertaker; an open door for tam- 
bourines and bells, or crape and a coffin — there is a hospi- 
tality that widely varied in Red Earth. 

Here is an Indian song — only four lines — to be read 
a hundred times, and then again. It is called The Wind 
and goes: 

The wind is carrying me round the sky; 
The wind is carrying me round the sky. 
My body is here in the valley — 
The wind is carrying me round the sky. 

Carl Sandbar* 
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